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Vhat Christianity Has To Say 


By FrepericK W. Kates 


Phen Peter said, Silver and gold have I 
2; but such as I have I give thee: In the 
e of Jesus Christ of Nazareth rise up 
walk.”—Acts 3:6. 

OST people, I have discovered, 
A and ourselves included, do not 

bother themselves to any strenuous 
nt about religion until fateful and tragic 
umstances in their lives force them to 
it serious thought and compel them as 
ist resort to investigate whether ~ re- 
n’s aids and comforts may possibly be 
ome help to them in their need. ‘“Man’s 
emity is God’s opportunity” is a time- 
n saying, but it is timelessly true. When 
private worlds crash about our heads 
we sit sorrowing in the ruins, we turn 
od as at no other time, asking whether 
and Church and religion can be of any 


t such a time—the really important times 
uur lives, the serious moments and the 
ial hours, the times when our hearts are 
ck numb and cold and our minds are 
erless to understand—at such a time, 


what has the Christian minister, speaking 
in the name of Christ and His Church, to 
say? 

Well, he can say at least certain several 
wondrously important things. And the first 
is that, though the world and life seem be- 
wildering and incomprehensible to us, we do 
have light and knowledge regarding the na- 
ture of the Eternal Reality upon whom this 
world and our human lives depend. We are 
not in the dark concerning the nature of 
God. 


Christians consider Jesus the visible por- 
trait of the invisible God. To use St. Paul’s 
phrase, they regard Him as “the express 
image of His Person.” Christians believe 
God is doubtless more than what Jesus re- 
vealed Him to be, but they believe that God 
is, at the least, what is revealed in Jesus. If 
Almighty God is every man’s Heavenly 
Father as Jesus continually taught and if 
God is in character what Jesus was, that is 
enough, Christians feel, and we have suffi- 
cient light and knowledge regarding God to 
live courageously and nobly, and even thank- 
fully and gloriously. If the life and total ex- 
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perience of Jesus are, as it were, a window 
through which we can look into the Being 
of God, then we are no longer in darkness 
and ignorance concerning the nature of God, 
and hope and assurance can be ours. 

Secondly when dire distress drives a man 
to Christianity inquiring what it has to say, 
the Christian minister can say that the 
meaning and purpose of this world is Love. 

How do we know this? How can we be 
sure? Assurance is supplied by Jesus of 
Nazareth. God’s nature is Love, Jesus made 
clear to us in living His own life, the only 
life lived on this earth which perfectly in- 
carnated and demonstrated Love—what it 
is, what it does. Jesus lived among us, and 
died, and rose again to enable us the better 
to believe, in spite of any and all contradic 
tory evidence, that the Almighty God who 
created heaven and earth is also every man’s 
eternal Heavenly Father and that not even 
the sin of man nor man’s bitterest enemy, 
Death, can kill God’s love for us. Chris- 
tians believe, because of what God has shown 
them of Himself in and through - Jesus 
Christ, that the love of God permeates the 
structure of the universe, and that the 
amazing love of God is his universe’s mean- 
ing, purpose, and goal. 

The third thing a Christian minister can 
and should say to people in their pain and 
despair is to remind them that we are here 
on earth, in this life to grow. All that life 
brings to us is to be used for development 
and growth. 

The universe is not arranged for our pain 
or for our pleasure. Man’s fortunes are plan- 
ned with one aim in view—to make him 
grow and develop into more nearly the per- 
son he was intended by God to become. 

The fourth thing a Christian minister 
can say to people in their need is this: Our 
little lives do count in the sum-total of things, 
we are precious and important to God. The 
Christian lives by a religion which makes 
him feel at home in the universe, which 
gives him a sense of cosmic security in the 
universe, vast and mysterious though it is. 
Whoever shares Jesus’ faith that God on 
high is man’s Father-God feels perfectly at 
home in the universe and he is shackled by 
no life-debilitating fears that his) little life 


is of no particular significance, particul; 
to God. 

The man who believes in God, as | 
Christian knows God, is not dolt nor } 
victim of wishful thinking nor the dup¢ 
a sublime egomania when he affirms | 
bases his life on the conviction that he 
important, indeed transcendently import} 
in the sight of God, who knows and Iq} 
and wonderfully cares for him. The findi 
of our finest contemporary science, aln 
religious ‘and poetical in its conclusi¢ 
offers comfort and assurance to those q 
fused contemporaries who are fearful 4} 
our earth and our lives lived on it are 
significant. Our earth is of paramount « 
mic significance. That this earth has bj 
chosen out of the infinite number of 1] 
lions of specks of cosmic dust in our 1 
verse for a unique and particular pury 
is the conclusion modern science allows ul! 
hold. Our earth is highly important in | 
scheme of the universe, and our lives’ 
matter, do count, in the great purpose — 
plan of God. This is good news indeed | 
a joyous part of the wonderful tidings Ch! 
tianity brings to a tired, uprooted, and . 
ful world. 

Another thing: God leads us througll 
darker rooms than He Himself has bj 
through before. In the person of Jesus Chf 
God lived our life and God knows all abj 
human life from having lived it in its } 
tirety. Whatever we are called upon} 
endure, God has endured it before. 

And, finally, remember that God has | 
left us alone in this world to make out 
best we can against all the obstacles in | 
path. Before our eyes forever shines | 
radiant vision of the Victorious Christ. Gc 
own Holy Spirit is with us, among — 
within us, by day and by night, to direct} 
strengthen, and to guide. And there are c} 
ers at our side traveling the same w 
the company of God’s faithful people. 
our own resources we do not have to 
pend as we journey through life: God 
with us all the way. 

These assurances are all parts of the Chi 
tian’s armor and these are some of 
things the Christian minister should 
to people when in despair and distress tl 


-- 
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1 to the Church for comfort and light. 
» Christian minister can say, in the 
ds of St. Peter: “Silver and gold have 


I none; but such as I have give I thee: In 
the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth rise 
up and walk.” 


New Testament Eschatology 
and Modern Preaching 


By Hewitt B. VINNEDGE 


AME 


Non-CHRISTIAN BACKGROUNDS 


is obvious that the immediate back- 
xround of New Testament eschatology 
was the Jewish apocalyptic writing. In 
ttain very limited sense Jesus is in the 
ition of the wandering Galilean Rab, or 
itinerant Syrian Holy Man, who was a 
mon sight in the Levant at that time. 
s type of individual, as described by Cel- 
writing about 100 A. D., would have 
e such message as this: “I am God’s 
ant,’ or “I am a divine spirit. I am 
ing, for the world is about to be de- 
yed.” This is in line with the general 
osphere of oriental apocalyptic, not all 
ved from Jewish sources by any means. 
act, much of the later Jewish apocalyptic 
not in any sense Hebraic at all. It de- 
1 from certain elements in the ancient 
rew traditions along with those added 
1 Chaldean and Persian sources; some 
- may go as far back as the primitive 
ans of Asia. Thus, the idea of a king- 
may have been a blending of the He- 
y theocratic state with the divine king- 
concept of Iranian mythology. It was 
ng the Exile that these forces made 
iselves felt perceptibly; hence, the es- 
ology of the late Jewish apocalyptic 
far beyond the Messianism of Hebrew 
hecy. It developed by way of interac- 
with Iranian eschatology and some- 
s by direct borrowing. (All this may 
» had some affect upon our Lord’s mes- 
of the kingdom of heaven.) There are 
1in sources to be found in the religion 
oroaster, and others doubtless go back 
her into the prehistoric Aryan religion. 


Some of it seems to be derived from the 
Vedic literature which contains remnants of 
belief that existed even before the separa- 
tion of Iranians and the Indians. 


Thus Varuna, with a solemn title of maj- 
esty such as Jahweh’s among the He- 
brews, was known as king, raja. There are 
hymns to Varuna the king which remind 
one of certain of the royal Psalms.’ He is 
uniquely King because he rules by holy 
ordinance, by right, and by law. It is taught 
that as prince he has fixed the heaven and 
the earth and all things in their proper places. 
He has prepared the paths for the sun and 
the stars and the moral order for mankind. 
He is represented as having power of par- 
don and of guidance, and as “the one who 
has become wise, he will lead to salvation.” 
Since he upholds the moral order, he is 
therefore the judge who will pursue the sin- 
ner in wrath and strike him down. He has 
a kingdom which cannot be taken from him, 
which is lofty and glorious, which is wor- 
thy of sacrifice, a realm of spirit and truth. 
The subjects of this kingdom pray: “Oh 
that we in your far extended kingdom, 
which protects many, may be made one.” 
According to legend, Varuna once ascended 
victoriously into heaven to fight against 
ungodly abomination which had appeared 
there; he is represented as holy spirit fight- 
ing against evil spirit. 

To these ideas Zoroaster added a great 
deal. This ancient prophet of Persia arrived 
on the scene when the inhabitants of Iran 
were facing a serious religious crisis. There 
was a widespread belief in two orders of 
spiritual beings: the daevas and the ahuras. 
The Indian belief gradually came to be that 
1 See, for example, Psalms 47, 93, 94, 97. 99, 
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Last JUDGEMENT 
By Joos Van Cleve 


(Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art) 


the daevas were divine beings of dignity 
and splendour; thence by a process of 
evolution, the ahuras came to be powers 
not quite like the daevas and finally were 
regarded as being opposed to the daevas, 
i.e., devils antagonistic to the gods. An 
opposite line of development occurred among 
the more enlightened thinkers of Iran. 
There, because of the unethical character 
of the daevas as they appear in the stories, 
the belief grew that they could not be really 
gods in any just or holy sense of the word. 
Since they were great spiritual powers that 
did not act with holiness and justice, there- 
fore they must be powers of evil and dark- 
ness and not true gods at all. This left the 
ahuras as the true object of worship. Yet 
many Iranians clung to the old cult and in- 
sisted on worshipping the daevas, whether 
they were of good or bad reputation. This 
was the religious crisis which presented it- 
self in the time of Zoroaster, a crisis which 
became acute because the two schools of 
thought and the two cults existed side by 
side. It looked for a time as if) the state 


might be completely shattered because, 
the difference in religion. 

It is perhaps difficult for us to rea 
(after these 3,000 years or more) the s 
ousness of the struggle, but perhaps | 
can understand it better if we bear in mi 
that it represented a conflict not only | 
tween two opposite cults but also betw 
two antagonistic types of culture. The 
shippers- of daevas represented the re 
tionary element in the population, w 
looked back on a pastoral form of soci 
when man was entirely subject to the capi 
of nature, when he must wander about se 
ing pasturage for his livestock, when the g 
were as cruel and heartless as nature ; 
had to be propitiated by frequent sacrif 
of the very flocks and herds on which pr 
depended for life. The worshippers | 
ahuras on the other hand, were a forw 
looking element in society, which folloy 
the settled forms of agriculture as a meé 
of livelihood, which must cultivate fl 
and herds in a restricted farm land, which’ 
garded the care of cattle as a sacred duty 
conserve a rich gift from heaven, wl 
looked upon the divine powers as frier| 
to man, as beings who were more interes 
in justice and good conduct than in 
slaughter of beasts. Granted these two | 
posing cultural outlooks, one may rea) 
see why the struggle would take on sigt 
cant and dangerous proportions. 

It was in this period of religious fern’ 
and cultural unrest that Zoroaster came. 
did not precipitate the struggle, nor 
he give a new god to his people. Rather, 
plunged into the dispute as a priest of | 
first rank, became the spiritual leader of | 
ahura party, and won for it a complete © 
tory. As a high ranking priest, he had | 
opportunity to make his views known ; 
heard. It seemed to him that mankind 
come to the crossing of the ways and t 
the future happiness or sorrow of the — 
man race depended upon which che 
should be made. Like all prophets he | 
lieved thoroughly in his own ability to _ 
fine the issues, to see the lasting rest 
that would follow various choices, and 
give righteous guidance. Again, like- 
prophets, he was overwhelmed by a se 
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urgency and felt that the decision must 
e made now. He determined to save man- 
1 by telling the nature of the godhead 
by disclosing the divine plan for this 
and for the life to come. With this re- 
re he proceeded to show the men of his 
= that what some of them were wor- 
yping, the daevas, were unworthy of be- 
revered, that they were powers by which 
1 could unknowingly be led to destruc- 
1 and damnation, that they were evil 
vers, false gods, devils. He thought that 
y were the source of all evil in the world 
of all harm to man, and that they were 
ruments of a powerful principle which 
imes he called Druj (1. e., a falsehood or 
eption) and at other times Ahriman 
., Spirit enemy). One may see\here a 
king similarity with Christian thinking; 
the word Satan in Hebrew means ad- 
sary or enemy, and Jesus spoke of that 
ig as the father of lies. 
oroaster postulated that at the beginning 
ll things there existed two mighty spirits, 
ura~-Mazda (or Ormuzd), who _ repre- 
ted the good, and Ahriman, who repre- 
ted the evil. He presupposed the ex- 
nce of evil from all eternity. Both of 
se great spirits possess great creative 
ver. Ahura-Mazda is light and life, purity 
| goodness; ethically he represents truth 
| law and order. Ahriman is darkness, 
1, death; ethically he represents all that 
evil, lawless, and false. Zoroaster be- 
ed that these two spirits had counter- 
anced each other from eternity. But now 
1c thought—now that mankind knows’ the 
ts of the case, now that men have learned 
nature of things, they must enlist them- 
ves on the side of light and life, justice 
| goodness, and be faithful worshippers 
Ahura-Mazda. 
ne might almost say that the essence of 
revelation which Zoroaster claimed to 
re was that good will ultimately prevail, 
t the religious consciousness of man de- 
nds a victory for righteousness and truth. 
rein lies the greatness of Zoroaster’s posi- 
n in the history of religion. While it is 
e that his faith is followed today by 
y a handful of persons, yet his principle 
; become an integral part of many re- 


ligions: the principle that man may con- 
sciously and deliberately help to bring about 
the triumph of good over evil, by his faith 
in a god of light and by his obedience to that 
god. It ought to be further noted that in 
Zoroastrianism, there was something quite 
similar to the Hebrew tradition of a Mes- 
siah, and the dream of a kingdom of right- 
eousness and justice to be ushered in by 
some great man, supernaturally endowed. 
There was belief that the great work of life 
was to “unite together a community of good 
men and good angels against bad men and 
devils,” and so build up a kingdom of 
heaven. The followers of Zoroaster believed 
that this would be accomplished only after 
long and grievous conflict, but they were 
sure that the right would be victorious. 
They looked for someone to come who would 
aid in bringing about this final result. He 
was spoken of as the Sosioch, which 
means mediator. He was to be to the Per- 
sians and to Zoroastrianism what the Mes- 
siah was to be to the Hebrews and to Ju- 
daism, although the Sosioch was not con- 
ceived on such an extremely national basis 
as the Messiah. Here is a striking and vital 


= eae See See 
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point of similarity—one might almost say of 
contact—between the two great forms of 
ethical monotheism in ancient times. One is 
led to believe that it was not merely by 
accident that the manger-cradle of Christ 
was visited both by Hebrew shepherds from 
the hills of Judea and by Zoroastrian magi 
(wise men) from the plateaus of Persia. 


In the religion of Zoroaster, there is a 
definite eschatology, properly so called; it is 
really the essence of his message. He thought 
that at the end there would be a great-final 
battle fought against the enemies of God, 
and they would be decisively defeated. Then 
would come a resurrection from the dead, 
a final judgment, and a new creation of the 
world. Zoroaster hypothecated a soon im- 
pending end and judgment before this new 
creation. At times his teachings seem to 1n- 
dicate that he might be alive to experience 
the great change. The preaching of judgment 
came to have an essential place in his 
message, which was designed to be one of 
salvation. The world was to be transfigured, 
and the future state is presented as a 
greatly improved continuation of man’s ac- 
customed and familiar existence. This sense 
of continuity is present even when the domi- 
nant note in the preachment is other- 
worldly. 

The essential Hebrew concept of the 
kingdom of Jahweh is to be found in Solo- 
mon’s prayer in the dedication of the tem- 
ple. God’s kingdom here includes every- 
thing. This has led to certain eschatological 
assertions as may be seen in some of the 
earlier prophetic expectations of the end. 
Thus, although Hebrew thought acknow- 
ledges Him as already the supreme sov- 
ereign of all things; yet in another sense he 
is to become king.? May this be partly due 
to the Iranian influence? Certainly here is 
an implied insistence that man. must enter 
the contest and by doing right hasten the 
subjection of God’s kingdom to its King. 
This note may be observed frequently in the 
book of Daniel in which the whole idea of a 
kingdom stands out in clear eschatological 
terms, and certainly Daniel represents a 
strong Iranian influence. 


211 Chronicles 29:11 ff. 
S[saiah 24:23; Zephaniah 3:15-17; Zechariah 15:16. 


- The apocalyptist seems to wander ab 

in the kingdom in his fancies and in. 
dreams: he measures its dimensions, t 
of angelic groups that live and w 
there, rises from one heaven to anotl 
then comes back to earth again. Now | 
simple man of religion knows nothing 
all these visions, but he does know in a g 
eral way about a kingdom of God abc 
perhaps a blessed heavenly world in | 
presence. When he learns that the Kingd 
of God is coming, he feels that the time 
approaching when God’s kingly claims s| 
be fulfilled and judgment will be at ha 
He feels also that this kingdom must 
coming down from above to transform 
world which he knows. Such expectatior 
put into concrete form by the idea o 
heavenly Jerusalem coming down fr 
heaven to be on earth. Our Lord gave 
somewhat new meaning to this kingd 
According to Him, it occurs now, not 
the defeat of its enemies nor by the ex 
cise of royal compulsion, but by ma 
acknowledgment of its authority and obe 
ence to it; ie., by carrying out the Kin 
will. (We shall have more to say later ¢ 
cerning the “here and now” element). 


One word more needs to be said about - 
Jewish background, and this is in ansy 
to those who would say that Jesus v 
utterly literal and therefore pessimistic 
his eschatological addresses. Such pers¢ 
would say that apocalyptic in general is | 
last resort of those who have given up all he 
about things as they are and who believe 
the utter discontinuity between this wo 
and the next. If such persons are rig 
then all the apocalyptic writers and Chr 
himself stand quite outside the persist 
Jewish tradition ; for the thinking Jew is 
uncompromising optimist. The  openi 
chapters of Genesis show that the whole 
God’s creation is good by nature and by pt 
pose. Even the darkest passages of Jew: 
prophecy are optimistic, for they assume tl 
behind all things is a divine and deliber: 
purpose which is good. The end may be f 
off, the victory delayed, and the prom 
postponed, but all are sure. The end y 
justify everything, and God will bring tt 
end to pass. Israel’s religious leaders we 
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e who could detect His purpose and 
are its final accomplishments ; their hope 
r failed.4 This ultimate concept of Jew- 
optimism probably reaches its height in 
Deutero-Isaiah, notably the fifty-third 
ter. Isaiah recognizes that even ruin 
exile work for a spiritual consumma- 
_for this shattered people shall, by vir- 
of its actual shattering, bring light to 
Gentiles. So Jewish prophecy is pro- 
ily optimistic in the long view, in the 
nic sense, and eschatology is really the 
word of prophecy. 


ence, the Jewish thinkers were con- 
ed that if man could not produce a 
siah, God would do so. God will not be 
en; if necessary He will intervene from 
ren to bring about His own consumma- 
. This idea prevails in all apocalyptic 
ing from Ezekiel and Daniel to Enoch. 
Ss apocalyptic is grounded in the high- 
optimism, for Jewish thought was con- 
ed that in spite of all that had befallen 
nation. God would at last reveal his di- 
- purpose through a triumph of Israel. 
en this victory should arrive here on 
h, then the whole order of facts that had 
1 would be justified. So, eschatological 
mm was the expression of an invincible 
2 in the peculiarly Jewish sense. When 
el, at the destruction of Jerusalem in 70 
). and in the failure of certain Messianic 
ements afterwards, finally did lose hope 
was obliged to fall back on the letter of 
Law for its only religious exercise and 
ration, there were no more _ Jewish 
alypses. This form of literature became 
property and the expression of the “new 
el,” the believers in Christ who still had 
idence that God would accomplish his 
tt work and bring in His kingdom. 
ice, they cherished the books dealing 
| eschatology as their own peculiar heri- 
and treasure. ~ 


it should be wondered why the Jewish 
ers took to the apocalyptic form, the 
ver may possibly be found in the return 
1 the exile in Babylon in 538 B. C. When 
us allowed various uprooted peoples to 
rn to their former homes and restore 
r own religions, the Jews regarded this as 


ikkuk 3:17-19. 


an act of special divine providence, a confir- 
mation of their national hopes and an assur- 
ance that God had received His people back 
into His favor. Therefore a certain amount 
of nationalism in religion and a revival of 
the chosen people idea were restored; they 
saw as an ideal ahead of them their salva- 
tion as an independent nation once more 
among the peoples of the earth. If such an 
objective had been attained within a short 
time, it is likely that Hebrew religion would 
have gone through a repetition of its 
earlier local and tribal outlook. But the 
looked-for event never occurred, and a long 
period of disappointment, oppression, and 
repression made it impossible for the Jews 
to maintain any normal ideas of nation- 
alism. They were faced with the necessity 
of either giving up their ideal as imprac- 
tical (along with their faith in God), or 
they must find a support for their ideal that 
would be based on the unlimited super- 
natural powers of God. This latter step was 
the one taken by writers of apocalyptic, and 
there was no logical limit that might be 
placed upon the expectations of this kind 
of supernaturalism. They came to assume 
that whatever was contrary to Jewish aspira- 
tion was also contrary to the will of God; 
whoever got in the way of their self- 
realization was an enemy of God whom they 
might ask Him to destroy. 


The relative smallness of the Jewish com- 
munity as compared with the surrounding 
great empires forced the advocates of Jew- 
ish nationalism to think in terms of world 
dominion. They were prepared to be quite 
ruthless ; therefore there was a great amount 
of human slaughter suggested in the later 
apocalyptic literature. It should be quite 
obvious that if any such dream had come to 
pass, it would not have been superior in 
principle to any ancient or modern system 
of totalitarianism; for they claimed pre- 
eminence in race and religion as well as a 
divine sanction to liquidate anyone who 
might get in their way. But historically noth- 
ing of this sort occurred. Then they were 
faced with the possibility that their hopes 
might end in spiritual bankruptcy and de- 
spair, but as has been said above the Jewish 
thinker was always optimistic. As the need 
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for national help became greater, and no 
such help came, the basis of hope was trans- 
ferred from any thought of a political king- 
dom here on this earth. For the most 
thoughtful Jews their faith in the God of 
Israel was maintained by falling back on the 
recently developed doctrine of personal im- 
mortality (Daniel 12:2). The idea of the 
expected kingdom was projected into the 
next world; it should be a kingdom of 
heaven ruled over by God Himself in the 
realm of the spirit, and in the institutions of 
this world one would grow into the likeness 
of that kingdom. This literature of the ex- 
tremely apocalyptic type with its other- 
worldly philosophy was never generally ac- 
cepted by orthodox Judaism; it never be- 
came a part of their canonical Scriptures, 
although it had great influence on the ear- 
lier generations of Christians. There was an 
interplay between the concept of a national 
Jewish Messiah and a supernatural uni- 
versal Judge. Some of the eariier Jewish 


MapoNnNna 


By Cimabue 


Christians staked their entire program: 
the expectation of a quick return of Ch 
to the earth. But the first generation 
Christians passed and Jerusalem fell. “ 
Messiah failed to return to save Jerusa 
from its enemies, and there was now no j 
ther hope of a great Jewish state in Pa 
tine. Since, therefore, the second cor 
of Christ could not now fulfill the orig: 
requirements of the Messiah and since © 
return continued to be delayed, there | 
no ground on which the Jews could wi¢ 
accept Him as their Messiah. It was fi 
this moment that Christianity became 
Gentile religion. To the Gentile Christi 
the idea of a Messiah and of a second e 
ing meant very little. They formaily 
cepted the concepts but in time they 
tempted to explain them in a non-lit! 
way. | 


After the fall of Jerusalem and of — 
hope for a temporal kingdom and after 
apparent failure of any Messianic func 
by Jesus, Christian thought followed so 
what the same course as the earlier Jey 
apocalyptic. Christians began to think of 
Lord’s return as only designed to bring 
present world order to an end in some g} 
and final assize. This view was perh 
natural to a struggling, persecuted, mino 
faith; but when Christianity became 
plurality faith of the Roman Empire y 
a prospect of winning an entire world 
seemed incongruous to expect Christ’s: 
turn to destroy a civilization which had 
come basically Christian. The doctrine « 
speedy and supernatural end of the we 
has never been effectively renounced, h 
ever, so that a more hopeful and more ne; 
true aspiration might be proclaimed, equ 
well based on Biblical foundations. Th 
fore Christianity has halted between 
opinions, theoretically waiting for an 
minent consummation and __ logically 
capable of participating or leading in a 
reaching plan for world betterment. On 
contrary its avowed object too often 
been merely to save individual souls for 
the life to come; and this is a religior 
extrication. This halting type of Christia 
has attempted to make peace with what 
conditions surround it. Thus it has } 


| 


ed to nationalism; Roman Catholicism 
Id not keep Italy and Spain from revert- 
_to barbarism in the twentieth century, 
| only too often the Church has blessed 
5 reversion. In like manner Protestants, 
cially dominant in the land of Martin Lu- 
r, could not preserve the idea of human 
nity nor prevent Germany from falling 
9 a sub-human degradation which al- 
st submerged the world. Similarly the 
stern Orthodox communion has made it- 
‘ the ally of despotism (e.g., Tsarist Rus- 
and contemporary Greece), and has fre- 
sntly lost its interest in large masses of 
adherents. Anglicanism was also allied 
the eighteenth century with a quite ignoble 
itude toward spiritual affairs, and in the 
‘eteenth century with the worst, aspects 
‘expanding capitalist imperialism. 


We must see some of the higher Biblical 
ions which can be offered in opposition 
such a travesty of Christian teaching. 


While the Jews were looking for a re- 
‘red nation as the chosen people, they did 
ve in their sacred writings a denunciation 
precisely that selfish and particularistic 
‘m of Messianism. From the eighth cen- 
ry B. C. the greatest prophets had criti- 
ed narrow nationalism and had come very 
ise to denying the idea.of a chosen people 
smos 9:7; Jonah, entire). They had fre- 
ently insisted that only economic and 
eial justice for all could preserve their na- 
in. In this tradition the greatest prophet 
-exile contributed his work (Isaiah 40- 
.) Here one finds no concept of a pre- 
unent chosen people but of a Suffering 
rvant chosen only for the purpose of bring- 
x to other nations the knowledge of the 
e only and ethical God. Here there was 
room for any picture of a Messiah-King, 
stined to conquer and to bring glory to the 
wish nation. The former seems to be the 
de of Messiaship that Jesus chose. He 
ught to perfect, and implement this kind 
religion in the life of mankind. In His 
wching the reign of God was to be within 
e human personality here and now. His 
iching makes very clear what must be re- 
tired of men if they are to have the reign 
God on earth; the principle ingredients 
those requirements are justice and mercy. 
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His plan would directly accomplish what all 
thinking persons recognize as the things 
essential for a man’s survival. The history of 
religious thought provides no comparable 
source of these essential things. There must 
therefore be a reconversion of Christianity 
to His spiritual, ethical, moral, and socially 
righteous values; herein is the only remain- 
ing hope that the world may be saved. 

This may require that Christianity become 
as flexible as it was originally. It must 
gain the vision to break loose from the literal 
and merely legalistic interpretation of escha- 
tological dogma. It must recapture for itself 
the high and saving truths which are a part 
of its own heritage, of its sacred Scriptures, 
and of the teachings of its divine Founder. 
If this can be done, then it may be possible 
to recognize eschatology and apocalyptic for 
what they are: the poetry of crisis. 
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High Church and Low 


By MonacuHus PERIPATETICUS 


ee ATHER, what is the difference 
- between High and Low Church?” 
A dear soul asked at a recent mis- 
sion. “I have no idea.’ Replied the mis- 
sioner who incidently had grown up in an 
Evangelical diocese and was now a monk. 
Perhaps the answer was short as it was cer- 
tainly unsatisfactory, but how can we really 
tell? A well known American professor of 
philosophy has told us that there are a hun- 
dred definitions of logic and how many 
shades in definitions there must be in the 
answers to questions of churchmanship. 
Granted the fact that faith expresses itself 
in liturgical action, it is nevertheless true 
that ceremonial is often adopted or refused 
for no theological reasons at all. The absence 
or presence of ceremonial is not always the 
result of theological understanding, but is 
frequently the result of ignorance or pre- 
judice. We are going to give some examples 
to show that a good, if facetious definition 
is: “anything that we are not used to at our 
parish.” 

To neglect or relegate Morning and Even- 
ing Prayer to a relatively subordinate place 
in favor of the service of Holy Communion is 
looked upon as being a sign of a very ad- 
vanced parish, but we understand from a 
priest of our Communion who has spent a 
year in Denmark recently that they have no 
other service there but the Mass. If there is 
an evening service they have to celebrate 
Mass. Some of the clergy are most anxious 
to have the choir offices, they express their 
admiration for our Matins and Evening 
Prayer, but the laity and civil authorities are 
set against the innovation: Morning and 
Evening Prayer. smack of popish monastic 
choir offices. 

About five years ago, shortly after an 
Anglo-Catholic was consecrated bishop of 
one of our American dioceses there was a 
great service in the cathedral. People came 
from all over the diocese to attend and there 
was a large evening service. Returning home 
the rector of a parish asked a vestryman who 


was riding in his automobile what. 
thought of the new bishop. “I don’t kno 
was the conservative reply, “I think ¢ 
he is kind of high church. Why did he 
that black dress instead of a cope and ny 
like any other bishop?” The diocesan — 
beer seen‘in rochet and chimere. 
In a small Virginia rural parish th 
was a junior warden who was constantly 
the outlook for evidences of popery. 
found it when the Deacon-in-charge was. 
dained to the priesthood. “What are all th 
high church things all those ministers | 
hanging down their backs?” He indignar 
demanded to know. The neighboring cle! 
had come with their academic hoods é 
they were seen for the first time, for the h 
church deacon had refused to wear one. 
A number of years ago an Anglo- Cathe 
priest took a parish after his own heart. I 
many years the parish had become used) 
such things as are usually associated with < 
vanced churchmanship. There was a 1] 
Mass every Sunday, vestments, lights, 
cense, confession and holy water. The n 
rector liked processions so he suggested 
a vestry meeting that it would be nice 
have banners. Objections were raised tl 
such an innovation would be too high. 


The singing of the psalter for the day 
Morning and Evening Prayer is genera 
looked upon as a very advanced practice 
the United States, whereas the old ‘“‘nort 
end” celebrations of the Holy Communi 
are so very low that we have never hea 
of one here in recent times. At the Anglic 
cathedral of Freetown, Sierra Leone, W: 
Africa, the psalter is sung in full, by ce 
gregation as well as choir, but the cler 
clothed in surplices and tippets celebr: 
the Holy Mysteries standing at the ends 
the Holy Table. 

The crowning story is also to be told 
a warden in a southern diocese. There w 
a deaf-mute mission in the city which we 
shipped during the week. In the middle 
winter their heating system broke dow 


through the kind intervention of the 
tor of the large down-town parish they 
re able to continue service in his church. 
e day the senior warden tore into the rec- 
's office. “What is that high church ser- 
e going on in the church?” He demanded 
the rector. Morning Prayer in sign 
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language had been interpreted as a Romish 
service. 

Does it surprise the reader, then, that the 
missioner acquainted with such stories as 
these should find it difficult to answer the 
question of what is the difference between 
High and Low Church. 


The Church of Sweden and 


the Anglican Communion 


By Louris A. HASELMAYER 


YTERCOMMUNION between the 
Church of Sweden and the Anglican 
Communion is an interesting develop- 
nt toward Christian Unity and prepares 
way for other ecumenical efforts. For 
1ericans it has a particular. interest be- 
ise of past history, yet most American 
urchmen are quite uninformed about this 
lesiastical relationship, or of the role 
ich the American Episcopal Church has 
yed in effecting it. 
[he Church of Sweden is one of five Na- 
gal Scandinavian Churches. It is linked 
h the Churches of Denmark, Norway, 
land, and Finland by the heritage of a 
hmon Lutheran tradition. It has affinities 
h the Churches of the Anglican Com- 
nion in the heritage of apostolic episcopal 
cession, continuity of priesthood, and a 
ramental-liturgical tradition. Between, the 
urch of Sweden and the Church of Eng- 
d there is an association of two State 
urches with a somewhat parallel national 
relopment. But the peculiar ethos of the 
urch of Sweden lends itself to a wider 
glican relationship. The Church of Swe- 
1 is more akin to the Churches of the An- 
‘an Communion in theology, ministry, 
raments, and liturgy than any other non- 
man western communion. 
Mfficial relations leading to intercom- 
nion are almost entirely associated with 
deliberations of successive Lambeth 
nferences. But behind these official con- 
ences is an even longer history of con- 
te situations in which a virtual intercom- 


munion existed in practice. This is most 
apparent in the fraternal relations existing 
between the Swedes and English in colonial 
America, and in the later history of the 
American Episcopal Church. These antece- 
dent fraternal relations in practice prepared 
the way in large measure for the later 
official relations of ecclesiastical intercom- 
munition. 

Swedish settlers founded New Sweden 
in the Delaware River Valley in 1637. The 
Swedish government intended that the col- 
ony should maintain the religion of the un- 
altered Augsburg Confession and the liturgy 
of the Church of Sweden, and sent ordained 
priests to minister to the people. New Swe- 
den never developed a vigorous colonial life, 
although some parishes of the Church of 
Sweden were established. By the time of the 
American Revolution, five such parishes 
were still existing in New Jersey, Delaware, 
and Pennsylvania. The rather casual atten- 
tion given to these parishes by the authori- 
ties in Sweden is very much like the vague 
supervision of Anglican missions by the 
Bishop of London. They were never re- 
garded as more than foreign outposts of the 
National State Church. When the tide of 
Swedish immigration stopped in the 1680's, 
the sending of clergymen ceased. It was only 
after urgent pleas that the interest of 
Bishop Jesper Svedberg of Skara was en- 
listed, money found, and priests sent again. 
One of them was appointed Provost or Su- 
perintendent for the colonial work, although 
not in episcopal orders. In this office of 
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Provost a number of men served, of whom 
special note should be taken of Andrew Rud- 
man. Andrew Sandel, Andrew Hesselius, 
and Israel Acrelius, the chief historian of 
New Sweden. 


Swedish priests were encouraged by their 
government to seek fraternal relations with 
the English clergy. Records indicate that 
Rudman, Sandel, and Hesselius engaged in 
a regular exchange of pulpits; that Swedish 
priests cared for English congregations and 
English priests for Swedish congregations ; 
and that Swedish priests gathered in cleri- 
cal conferences with English priests. The 
exchange of ministrations was extensive 
enough that the S.P.G. paid sums of money 
to Swedish priests for their pastoral care of 
English congregations. This in turn led to 
the charge that some Swedish priests 
neglected their own congregations in favor 
of the English parishes. A number of me- 
morials addressed to the S.P.G. and to the 
Bishop of London by groups of clergy con- 
tain the signatures of both Swedish and Eng- 
lish priests. It was a complete inter- 

* communion of two national state churches 
working side by side in the colonial field 
with no questions of Faith or Order ever 
being raised. 


With the coming of Charles Magnus von 
Wrangel as Provost (1759-1768), the Swe- 
dish congregations were drawn into closer 
relationship with the German Lutherans of 
Pennsylvania, and an abortive attempt was 
made to form a Swedish-German Synod. 
This effort failed because of the vigor of the 
Swedish-English relations, and the German 


refusal to accept the higher standards’ 
Swedish church order and liturgy. 1 
Revolutionary War broke all final ties w 
the home church. By a simple process| 
coalescence, the Swedish parishes w 
absorbed into the newly organized Amy 
can Episcopal Church. As Syedish pri¢ 
died or resigned they were replaced | 
Episcopal priests, and the parishes identi 
with the local diocese. The three crow’ 
crosses;.emblems of the Swedish Re 
Family, which appear in the heraldic shi 
of the Diocese of Pennsylvania, are an | 
dication of the incorporation of three Sw 
dish parishes into that Diocese. 


That the question of Order never \ 
raised is evident in the attempts of Sam 
Seabury to obtain episcopal consecrati 
Benjamin Franklin and John Jay sugges 
that Seabury might find consecration at | 
hands of Swedish or Danish bishops. % 
Reverend Dr. Routh, President of Mag 
len College, Oxford, took great pains to - 
plain to Dr. Seabury the lack of aposte 
succession in the Church of Denmark, bu 
was just assumed that Swedish orders w 
valid. 


The relations between the Church of E 
land and the Church of Sweden exist on 
same basis. Swedish chaplains in Lonc 
maintained pleasant friendship with Ans 
cans, and were somewhat influenced by / 
glican Church practice. Between 1707-17 
the Swedish Bishops of Strangnas a 
Skara were members of the S.P.G. In 17 
Bishop Jacob Serenius of Strangnas int 
duced into his diocese a form of confirn 
tion which was at the time lacking in | 
Swedish Handbok. His interest in this } 
been aroused during the time in which 
was Swedish Chaplain in London a 
had formed Anglican contacts. In 1827, 
the request of Bishop Blomfield of Le 
don, Bishop A. C. Wingard of Gothenbt 
was granted a license by the King of Sy 
den to confirm the children of English re 
dents and to include in the Swedish R 
(restored to the Handbok in 1809) 
laying-on-of-hands which was not in 1 
Swedish liturgy. In 1863 when arrang 
ments were being made for an Anglic 
Bishop to make a confirmation visitation 


Anglican chaplaincies in Sweden, com- 
nication was opened with the Swedish 
hops regarding this previous license. In 
6, Bishop Whitehouse of Illinois, act- 
under commission from Bishop A. C. 
it of London, visited Sweden to con- 
rate the English church at Stockholm. 
this occasion, Swedish bishops assisted 
the service, and Archbishop Reuterdahl 
Upsala received Holy Communion and 
de the address of the occasion. Both 
hop Wingard and Archbishop Reuter- 
il published during their lifetime books in 
edish on the Church of England and the 
ford Movement. These events form only 
tasual sequence of relationship, but in 
ie ot them was any question of Faith or 
er ever raised. 
in the middle of the 19th century, a sec- 
| wave of Swedish immigration to the 
ited States occurred and considerable 
inbers of Swedes settled in the Middle 
st. The Episcopal bishops of these areas 
once sought fraternal relations with 
m. On the part of the Swedes, two dis- 
rt attitudes developed. Some of the 
edes were drawn to the American Epis- 
al Church, but the majority of them 
ight to preserve their Swedish and Lu- 
ran identity in separate ecclesiastical 
lies. The first movement created Swe- 
congregations within the Episcopal 
jirch ; the other led to the organization of 
| Augustana Synod in 1860. The first 
jup was led by the Reverend Gustaf 


House and ordination to the 
psthood of the Episcopal Church, founded 
/ Swedish parish of St. Ansgarius in Chi- 


) letters of order from the Bishop of 
fara, and instituted him as Unonius’s 
Icessor at St. Ansgarius. Bishop White- 
lise’s action was approved by the Ameri- 
House of Bishops in 1861 and was 
ified by Bishop McLaren of Chicago in 
81 as “a formal recognition of the validity 
ithe episcopate of that venerable Church.” 
eral other Swedish priests were accepted 
\like manner at this time, including the 
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Reverend Dr. Mellin of the General The- 
ological Seminary. In 1866, Bishop White- 
house on his visit to Sweden to consecrate 
the English Church at Stockholm arranged 
with Archbishop Reuterdahl of Upsala for 
the issuing of letters dimissory to Swedish 
communicants coming to the United States. 
These letters encouraged them to identify 
themselves with the Episcopal Church in 
those areas where no Swedish church or- 
ganization existed. 


Bishop Whipple of Minnesota took a 
special interest in the Swedish settlers as 
early as 1871. In 1893 the Swedish parish 
of St. Ansgarius, Minneapolis, was founded 
under the Reverend Olaf Tofteen and the 
Liturgy of the Church of Sweden was 
licensed for use. In the next year, Swedish 
parishes were organized in St. Paul, Litch- 
field and Cokata, while Swedish parishes 
using a licensed Liturgy of the Church of 
Sweden were to be found in other dioceses. 
Swedish settlers found on arrival in the 
United States the choice of organizing them- 
selves as Swedish congregations within the 
American Episcopal Church, or as Swedish 
congregations identified with the Augustana 
or other Lutheran Synods. 


The incorporation of Swedes into the 
Episcopal Church was the unofficial action 
of diocesan bishops, but every attempt was 
made to obtain some synodical sanction to 
authorize these practices. In 1856, the Gen- 
eral Convention appointed a Joint Commis- 
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sion to “inquire into the expediency of open- 
ing friendly intercourse” with the Church 
of Sweden. The Joint Committee was 
headed by the Reverend Dr. A. J. Mason, 
who had translated into English the authori- 
tative Swedish work of Anjou, The Refor- 
mation in Sweden. The Committee Report 
in 1859 summarized the Faith and Order of 
the Church of Sweden and referred to the 
happy fraternal relations during the colonial 
period. A communication had been ad- 
dressed to King Oscar of Sweden seeking 
to renew these relations. The Committee was 
continued with a provision, proposed by 
the Reverend Dr. A. C. Coxe, later Bishop 
of Western New York, that this action did 
not commit the Convention to the validity 
of Swedish Orders. A Report in 1862 in- 
dicated some small progress with Swedish 
officials. The Report in 1865 revealed little 
progress and suggested that a new avenue 
of approach be made through the Arch- 
bishop of Upsala rather than the King of 
Sweden. A routine Report was presented in 
1868 and authorization was given to trans- 
late the Book of Common Prayer into 
Swedish. In 1871 the Liturgy of the Church 
of Sweden was licensed for use in Swedish 
congregations until the translation of the 
Book of Common Prayer was completed. 


In 1874, the Committee became a S| 
Committee of the Joint Commission | 
Ecclesiastical Relations. The Sub-Commit 
reported in 1877 on the distribution throu} 
out the church of a brochure on the Chu 
of Sweden written by an Anglican prii 
the Reverend Dr. J. P. Tustin, long resid 
in Sweden. In 1880 the Report recoun 
the growing interest in Swedish affairs 
England as a result of the visit there by 
Lord Bishop of Dunedin, who under ce 
mission from the Bishop of London, adn’ 
istered confirmation in English chaplainej 
and the publication of an important book 
the Reverend Dr. A. Nicholson, The A 
stolic Succession in the Church of Sweal 
This was the first scholarly work in Engl 
on the subject and still is important 

scholars to-day. In 1886, the Report was 
account of a visit to Sweden made by — 
Secretary of the Committee, the Revere 
Dr. Charles R. Hale, later Bishop _ 
Springfield. Dr. Hale in the company of, 
Reverend Dr. A. Nicholson made many + 
portant contacts. Thus for- thirty years | 
General Convention through its Joint Ce 
mittees, composed of a few interested in 
viduals, had endeavored to establish sa 
official relations between the Ameri 
Episcopal Church and the Church of Swe 


—< 


‘a basis for our approach to the Swedish 
tlers in this country. The interest arose 
jirely from a practical concern with evan- 
ism based upon the knowledge of the in- 
jcommunion which existed in colonial 
hes. It must be clearly noted, however, 
itt there was very little interest in this 
itter on the part of Swedish officials, 
her clerical or secular, and that the ma- 
‘ity of the Swedish settlers preferred to 
d their ecclesiastical homes in purely 
theran synods. 

This interest and effort on the part of the 
nerican Episcopal Church directed the at- 
ition of the 1888 Lambeth Conference to- 
ird the Church of Sweden. A Commit- 
| including Bishops Doane of Albany, 
illiam Stevens Perry of Iowa, and A. C. 
xe of Western New York, reported fa- 
jrably on the Faith and Order of the 
yedish Church. Resolution 14 recom- 
tnded that “earnest efforts should be 
ide to establish more friendly relations 
|. to the ultimate establishment, if pos- 
ile, of intercommunion on sound prin- 
les of ecclesiastical polity.’ This Resolu- 
jm was presented to the American General 
vention of 1889 but no action was taken. 
1892, however, the General Convention 
oe a new Joint Commission of six 
shops and six priests to investigate “the 
rularity and validity of Orders in the 
jurch of Sweden.” A amazing Report ad- 
-se to the validity of Swedish Orders 
1 recommending reordination of Swedish 
rgymen entering the Episcopal Church 
ss presented for action in the House of 
shops in 1895. This Report reversed the 
jole course of practice and thought. 


The Report, although signed by the Com- 
ittee, was largely the work of the Rever- 
1 Dr. H. N. Percival of Philadelphia. Dr. 
Ircival was one of the leaders of the 
iglo-Catholic Movement throughout the 
jaerican Church; Rector of the Church 
the Evangelists, Philadelphia, and in- 
ration behind the formation of St. Eliza- 
h’s Church, Philadelphia; and the author 
many books of reputed scholarly worth. 
t his opinion alone, the members of the 
mmittee signed the Report. It is quite 
vious to-day that it was hastily composed 
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on the basis of insufficient and erroneous 
evidence. The Report, however, was not 
adopted in the House of Bishops largely 
through the vigorous opposition led by 
Bishop M. N. Gilbert, the Coadjutor of 
Minnesota. But this Report did have an 
influence throughout the Church and the 
whole Anglican Communion and for a time 
was the chief agent in holding back further 
progress in the matter. The Convention of 
1895 continued the Committee with the 
significant addition to its membership of 
Bishop Gilbert. 


The Lambeth Conference of 1897 was 
presented with the detailed Report from the 
Committee on Unity dealing with the Swe- 
dish Church. This Committee included the 
American Bishops Nichols of California, 
Coleman of Delaware, Nelson of Georgia, 
G. Mott Williams of Marquette, Paret of 
Maryland, Cheshire of North Carolina, 
Whitehead of Pittsburgh, Hale of Spring- 
field, and Walker of Western New York. 
The opinion of the American Bishops largely 
determined the character of this Report. The 
Swedish situation in the United States and 
the lack of interest on the part of Swedish 
authorities was described. The 1895 Report 
to the American General Convention, al- 
though not accepted by that body, was 
stated to be normative of the general prac- 
tice. Large extracts from it were cited. It 
was likewise stated that the problems of 
ascertaining the character of the Orders of 
the Church of Sweden were complicated by 
the lack of authoritative English transla- 
tions of essential formularies. The American 
Bishops asked that no hasty action for inter- 
communion be taken until the problems of 
technical scholarship were solved, and until 
some definite indication had been obtained 
from the Swedish bishops of their interest 
in this matter. In the light of this strong 
American influence, the Lambeth Confer- 
ence issued Resolution 39. “That this Confer- 
ence, being desirous of furthering the action 
taken by the Lambeth Conference of 1888 
with regard to the validity of the Orders of 
the Swedish Church, requests the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to appoint a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the question, and to 
report to the next Lambeth Conference; 
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and that it is desirable that the Committee, 
if appointed, should confer with the authori- 
ties or representatives of the Church of 
Sweden upon the subject of the proposed 
investigations.” 


With this Resolution the matter becomes 
the province of the Lambeth Conference, 
representing the whole Anglican Episco- 
pate, to deal with the Church of Sweden. 
The American Episcopal Church continued 
its interest in the problem along with the 
deliberations of Committees of the Lambeth 
Conference. The 1897 Lambeth Conference 
marked the first appearance on the scene of 
Bishop G. Mott Williams of Marquette, 
who was to become the leading American 
champion of the cause, and together with 
the Lord Bishop of Salisbury (Dr. John 
Wordsworth), the leading authorities on the 
subject. Bishop Williams was fluent in the 
Swedish language and conversant with 
Swedish ecclesiastical history. His volume 
The Church of Sweden and the Anglican 
Communion together with Bishop Words- 
worth’s The National Church of Sweden are 
even to-day absolutely indispensable source 
books for the study of this question. It is of 
especial interest to Americans to recall that 
Bishop Wordsworth’s book was written to 
be the Hale Lectures at the Western The- 
ological Seminary in Chicago. 


At the American General Convention of 
1898, two reports were presented. One 
signed by Bishops Williams, Whithead, Pot- 
ter, and Gilbert corrected the errors of the 
1895 Report. The other signed by Bish- 
ops Doane, McLaren, Seymour, Starkey, 
Randolph, Paret, Davies, White, Hale, and 
Satterlee opposed any further action for the 
time being. Because of the terms of Resolu- 
tion 39 of the recent Lambeth Conference, 
no action was taken on either report. The 
Commission on Ecclesiastical Relations re- 
ported to the Conventions of 1901 and 1904, 
but nothing of importance was recorded. 
The General Convention of 1907, looking 
forward to the Lambeth Conference of 1908, 
formally appointed the Bishops of Mar- 
quette, Minnesota, and North Dakota to be 
the American representatives to deal with 
bishops of the Church of Sweden and “to 
arrange, if possible, for the commendation of 


' bishop of Upsala for the ‘ 


Swedish settlers in the United States 
the pastoral care of the clergy of t 
Church. .. .” Apparently the arrangeme, 
made by Bishop Whitehouse with Ar 
bishop Reuterdahl in 1866 had not be 
successful, or had been forgotten. 


4 


The Lambeth Conference of 1908 ma 
the real beginning of fruitful action. Thy 
came to this Conference the Right Rev 
end Dr. H. W. Tottie, Bishop of Kalma 
the Church of Sweden, as the perso’ 
representative of the Archbishop of Ups' 
and the appointed representative of the Ki 
of Sweden. The Committee on Unity hi 
detailed conversations with Bishop Tot 
and raised many of the technical questions: 
the Order of the Church of Swedi 
Bishop Tottie presented the primary doc 
ments and translated relevant passages fro 
the formularies in answer to these questio, 
For the first time an authorized Swed: 
Bishop dealt officially with Bishops of 
Anglican Communion. Resolution 74 of t 
Conference requested the Archbishop — 
Canterbury to appoint a Committee to d 
further with this question through the Arc 
‘establishment. 
an alliance of some sort between the Swedi 
and Anglican Churches.” 


The Archbishop of Canterbury appoint 
the Commission under the chairmanship 
Dr. Ryle, the Lord Bishop of Winchest 
It included Bishop G. Mott Williams | 
Marquette. This Commission visited Sy 
den in 1909 and held lengthy conferenc 
with the Swedish Bishops. These conf 
ences established beyond a doubt the ag 
stolic succession of the episcopate and f 
validity of the priesthood of the Church 
Sweden. The Anglican delegation view 
with hesitation the lack of diaconate in t 
sacred ministry and peculiarities in the ¢ 
ministration of confirmation, but did f 
feel that these were a sufficient barrier 
intercommunion. The results of the conf 
ances were published and Bishop Willias 
communicated them to the American Gene 
Convention of 1910. This year saw also t 
publication of Bishop Williams’ treatise 
the subject and the Hale Lectures of 1 
Bishop of Salisbury. The ordinary pers 
now had before him for the first time 


~- 
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ly accessible English translation compre- 
sive surveys of the history of the Church 
sweden and copies of the doctrinal, litur- 
J, and sacramental formularies. Much of 
doubt and hesitation which had been 
rent in Anglo-Catholic circles was dis- 
ed by these publications. 


‘he year 1913 saw the completion of the 
islation of the Book of Common Prayer 
) Swedish. It was largely the work of the 
rerend Dr. J. G. Hammarskold, general 
sioner for Swedish work in the Episco- 
Church. He was granted the degree of 
‘tor of Divinity by the Episcopal Theo- 
cal Seminary in Cambridge in recog- 
on of this work. It was licensed for use 
the General Convention of 1913 with the 
vision that the Liturgy of the Church of 
eden might continue to be used in such 
seses in which it had been allowed. At 
General Convention of 1919, the Bish- 

of Marquette, Harrisburg, Western 
thigan, Milwaukee, and Western Massa- 
setts were appointed to represent the 
erican Church at the 1920 Lambeth Con- 
nce on all matters dealing with the 
ndinavian Churches. 


‘the 1920 Lambeth Conference received 
report of the Commission appointed in 
8. On the basis of the findings of the 
it Anglo-Swedish Conference of 1909 in 
sala, it passed Resolutions 24 and 25. 


‘The Conference welcomes the Report of 
the Commission appointed after the last 
Conference entitled, “The Church of 
England and the Church of Sweden”, 
and accepting the conclusions there main- 
tained on the succession of the Bishops 
of the Church of Sweden and the con- 
ception of the priesthood set forth in its 
standards, recommends that members of 
that Church qualified to receive the Sac- 
raments in their own Church, should be 
admitted to Holy Communion in ours. 
It also recommends that on suitable 
occasions permission should be given to 
Swedish ecclesiastics to give addresses 
in our churches. 

If the authorities of any Province of 
the Anglican Communion find local 
irregularities in the orders or practice 
of the Church of Sweden outside that 
country, they may legitimately, within 


their own region, postpone any such 
action as recommended in this Resolu- 
tion until they are satisfied that these 
irregularities have been removed. 

We recommend further that in the event 
of an invitation being extended to an 
Anglican Bishop or Bishops to take part 
in the consecration of a Swedish Bishop, 
the invitation should, if possible, be ac- 
cepted subject to the approval of the 
Metropolitan. We also recommend that, 
in the first instance, as an evident token 
of the restoration of closer relations be- 
tween the two Churches, if posible more 
than one of our Bishops should take part 
in the Consecration. 


These two Resolutions form the basis for 
intercommunion between the Churches of the 
Anglican Communion and the Church of 
Sweden. It was now possible to receive Swe- 
dish communicants at Anglican altars and 
for bishops of both Churches to partici- 
pate in episcopal consecrations. The Resolu- 
tions did not provide for Anglicans receiving 
at Swedish altars, although the reply of.the 
Swedish Council of Bishops in April 1922 
to these Resolutions did recommend this. 
The provision about local conditions in 
provinces was designed to cover the United 
States and certain mission areas where 
Swedish Lutheran church organization was 
non-episcopal in character. No relationship 
was thus established between the American 
Episcopal Church and the Augustana Lu- 
theran Synod in the United States. The 
Reply of the Swedish Council of Bishops in 
1922 explicitly recognized this fact. Resolu- 
tions 24 and 25 of the 1920 Lambeth Con- 
ference recommend a policy upon which 
synodical action might be based, but no 
synod of any province of the Anglican Com- 
munion has as a matter of fact ever imple- 
mented these Resolutions. They have guided 
procedure, but they have not been enacted 
in church law. 


Since 1920, the recommendations have 
been put to practical effect. Anglicans, 
both clerical and lay, have visited Sweden 
and received at Swedish altars; while An- 
glican priests have been given permission 
to celebrate the English rite in Swedish par- 
ishes at which Swedes received Holy Com- 
munion. Swedish communicants have vis- 
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ited England and received at Anglican 
altars; while Swedish ecclesiastics have 
preached in Anglican churches. On Septem- 
ber 19, 1920, two Anglican bishops took 
part in a Swedish episcopal consecration in 
Upsala Cathedral, and on November 1, 1927, 
a Swedish bishop participated in an Angli- 
can episcopal consecration at Canterbury 
Cathedral. On one occasion a Swedish bishop 
had ordained a priest for the ministry of the 
Anglican Church. 


Since 1920 the tremendous growth of the 
ecumenical movement has also served to 
bring the Church of Sweden very much to 
the fore in world-wide gatherings. This 
has increased Swedish-Anglican friendships 
and brought the theology and worship of the 
Church of Sweden to the attention of An- 
glicans from many areas of the world. The 
great role played by Archbishop Nathan 
Soderblom of Upsala in the ecumenical 
gatherings of Faith and Order and Life and 
Work has been ably continued by Arch- 
bishop Erling Eidem’ of Upsala, Bishop 
Gustaf Aulen of Strangnas, Bishop Yngve 


Brillioth of Vexjo, and Bishop-elect Anders . 


Nygren of Lund. The whole English speak- 
ing world owes a special debt of gratitude 
to an Anglican religious, Father Gabriel 
Hebert SSM, for his part in familiarizing 
English-speaking Christians of all com- 
munions with modern Swedish theology 
through his translations of major writings 
of Gustaf Aulen, Yngve Brillioth, and An- 
ders Nygren. 


The 1930 Lambeth conference was 
marked by the visit of the Right Reverend 
E. Rodhe, Bishop of Lund. The various in- 
tercommunion activities since 1920 were 
summarized by the Committee on Unity 
and consideration was given to Bishop 
Rodhe’s suggestion that approaches might 
be made to. other Scandinavian State 
Churches. The position of the Augustana 
Synod in the United States was discussed. 
It is stated in the Report of the Committee 
on Unity, although not in the Resolutions, 
that “it was a great pleasure to the Church 
of Sweden that the members of their Church 
should receive the Sacraments and join in 
the worship of the Episcopal Church.” It 
was quite apparent that the Church of 


Sweden did not wish to interfere in | 
affairs of Swedish Lutherans in the Uni 
States beyond this commendation. | 


The suggestion of the Bishop of Lund] 
garding approaches to other Scandinay 
bodies received encouragement in Resolui 
37 and as a result conversations took p' 
a few years later between an Anglic 
Finnish Commission. It is interesting: 
note that the recommendations of this Ci 
mission~similar to those of the 1920 Li 
beth Conference regarding the Church} 
Sweden were given synodical sanction} 
the English Convocations. It is the opir 
of qualified students of the matter in Engl 
that the failure to ratify the Swedish rec} 
mendations was merely an oversight. 

The 1948 Lambeth Conference welcot} 
as its guest the Right Reverend Guf 
Aulen, Bishop of Strangnas, together v 
a delegation consisting of the Archbishoy 
Finland, the Primate of Denmark, and 
Bishop of Iceland. The discussions in | 
Committee on Unity revealed that wi 
the 1920 Resolutions regarding Sweden } 
guided the action of some Metropolit: 
that they have not been formally endoz} 
by synodical action. Resolution 69 of the Cf 
ference requests this. “The Conference 1} 
comes the steady growth in friendship } 
tween the Scandinavian Churches and | 
Anglican Communion. It calls attentior} 
the Resolutions adopted by the Confere 
of 1920 concerning relations with } 
Church of Sweden and recommends 
they be formally brought to the notice} 
such Churches and Provinces of the Ar} 
can Communion as have not yet conside 
them.” 


The Anglican relationship with 
Church of Sweden is a definite state of} 
tercommunion, involving mutual recep} 
of the sacraments, mutual participatior} 
episcopal consecrations, and the occasi« 
exercise of pastoral care. There is no } 
son why synodical action should not ‘nh 
this relationship official. There are, hj} 
ever, certain problems connected with } 
relations between Churches of the 
glican Communion and the dependent bo 
of the Church of Sweden. The missior 
work of the Church of Sweden was sloy} 
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St. BARTHOLOMEW 
By Pietro Perugino 


(Courtesy of the National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C.) 
(Kress Collection) 


organizational development. In many 
s of the world, Swedish immigrants 
jlished ecclesiastical communions which 
non-episcopal in character and closely 
tified with Lutherans of Germanic ori- 
who had no episcopal background what- 
er. There are five such areas where 
plicating factors operate. 

| the United States, the work of the 
copal Church among Swedes has almost 
‘ely ceased. Only a handful of the Swe- 
parishes founded in the 19th century 
survived. For a while, the Episcopal 
rch through its Department of Domestic 
sions maintained a missioner for Swe- 
work in the Reverend Dr. Hammars- 
, the translator of the Prayer Book into 


Swedish. But the process of Americaniza- 
tion in the second and third generations has 
reduced this work almost to insignificance. 
Most Swedes in the United States are mem- 
bers of the Augustana Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, the successor to the Augustana 
Synod. This body is identified in a national 
organization of other Lutheran synods. It 
is non-episcopal in character and constitu- 
tion and has no official or canonical relation- 
ship with the Church of Sweden. One series 
of conversations between this body and the 
Episcopal Church occurred in the 1930’s, 
but there have been no approaches of any 
kind since. 

In Africa, the Church of Sweden main- 
tains two separate missionary works. The 
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Evangelical Zulu Church lies in the same 
area as the Anglican Church of the Pro- 
vince of South Africa; while the Karanga 
Church in Rhodesia lies in the same area 
as the Central African Missionary Dioceses 
of the Church of England served by the 
—Universities’ Mission to Central Africa. 
These Swedish mission works are staffed 
by priests who have received episcopal ordi- 
nation in Sweden. They are episcopal in con- 
stitution, but not in fact. Neither of them 
have bishops, although one is promised 
shortly for the-Karanga Church in Rho- 
desia. It is possible that after that event that 
some approach might be worked out be- 
tween the Karanga Church and the UMCA 
Dioceses in Rhodesia. 

In South India, the Tamil Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, is episcopal in constitu- 
tion and is the only missionary area of the 
Church of Sweden which has a bishop. The 
Tamil Evangelical Lutheran Church lies in 
the area of the new Church of South India. 
It participated in the very early stages of 
the negotiations leading to the formation of 
this body, but is not identified with it. It is, 


however, one of ten Lutheran synods in. 


South India engaged presently in unity con- 
versations with the Church of South India. 
Since there is no official Anglican missionary 


Three Great Doors 


By RrcHARDSON WRIGHT 


Address to the graduating class of 
Seabury-Western Seminary, Evanston, Illi- 
nois, June 9, 1949, 


FEW weeks ago, in the line of duty, 

A and, perhaps, for my sins, I sat 
through a graduation address at 

one of our older seminaries. It was delivered 
by a college professor with a reassuring as- 
sortment of academic initials behind his 
name. To my unschooled mind, what he had 
to say was one of the neatest jobs of tight- 
rope walking I had seen since Barnum and 
Bailey left town. You know the kind— 
teetering this way and that, but always sway- 
ing back to perfect equilibrium by the bal- 
ancing pole of tolerance. His subject? Mod- 


den means for Anglicans first a relati 


work extant in South India at present, | 
area seems hopelessly complicated. In Ch 
the Swedish ‘work forms the North 
Hunan Synod of the Chinese Luthe 
Church and is entirely identified, as is: 
Augustana Church in the United St 
with Lutheran affiliations. The mission w 
of the Church of Sweden is histori¢ 
identified with world-wide Lutheranism | 
does not seem to offer a very favorable | 
for the extension of intercommunion. 

Intercommunion with the Church of § 


ship between the Church in the Br 
Isles and the Church of Sweden, and 
ondly the possibility that Swedish seti 
or tourists in the rest of the world m 
wish to identify themselves permanenth 
temporarily with other Churches of the | 
glican Communion. For the present: 
tercommunion between the Churches! 
the Anglican Communion  depender’ 
of the Church of Sweden in the Ur, 
States, Africa, India, and China appear' 
be remote and complicated. Slight in si 
as this achievement might seem to som/ 
is nevertheless a step toward Chris 
Unity, and for its achievement a spi 
note of praise must be extended to. 
American Episcopal Church. 


eration. Our branch of the Holy Catl 
Church, he strove to prove, is the mode 
branch. We all should be moderate. 

Lest I cry out in angry protest, “Ima 
crucifying a moderate Christ!” and “Hoy 
you explain the martyrs?” I sat there. 
ing the Rosary on my fingers. 

The one condition that baffles me. se 
almost unsurmountable, as I go on ece 
astical perambulations, is the deadly resp 
able, self-satisfied moderation found it 
many of our parishes. “One must keep on: 
well balanced.” “Surely we don’t have t 
that far.” ““No, we couldn’t possibly do th 
Such are the replies that follow on any 
gestion of a deviation from the mode 
scheme of things. But if, for one mon 


~~ 
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dangle before the souls of such people 
merest morsel of a wholly immoderate 
‘ior life, how quickly the rank and file 
arishioners snatch at it! It is obvious 
the sheep who look up are hungry be- 
e the moderation they are being fed does 
nourish them. So what I have to say to 
gentlemen of the graduating class is 
lly immoderate. 

edication, the striving under God for 
tity, the climb to holiness—none of these 
ever be moderate, whether in laity or 
xy. Only immoderate lovers can go the 
le long distance up the highway to God. 
e, we will have set-backs, have to stop 
> in a while to catch our spiritual breath, 
the climb must go on. 

erhaps you think this just so much pretty 
is talk. Make no mistake about it, this 
1e standard by which you will ultimately 
judged and by which your labors will 
er fail or triumph for the souls of men 
the glory of God. 

ven the most commonplace layman is 
insensible to such matters. His God- 
n intuition demands dedication of his 
st. That, the layman realizes, is the 
rgizing force of all pastoral and priestly 
rs. Before he can become a servant of 
people, the priest must be the servant of 
Lord. What we want of the clergy is 
- our priests be first, last and always 
ygnizable men of God. 

fou will recall St. Paul saying that a 
eat door” had been opened to him, but 
-e were “many adversaries.” I would like 
discuss three great doors- open to~ the 
sstly life and some of the adversaries, as a 
nan sees them. 

“he first is the door to the altar. The 
er day a layman calling in my office re- 
rked, ‘Let me serve a priest at the altar 
T’ll tell you what he is.” 

f he thinks the offering of the Holy 
rifice is an Oratorical contest delivered 
the presence of a God who is slightly 
f; if he rattles off at machine-gun speed ; 
his movements are jerky, nervous, un- 
dictable, the layman senses uncertainty 
| insecurity that reveal only half-surrender 
God and the tendency to compromise with 
se “many adversaries.” The congrega- 


tion always knows whether the priest’s mind 
is centered on God or on them. 

Detachment, recollection at the altar are 
the hall marks of the true priestly life. The 
evidence of deep recollection has nothing to 
do with ceremonial, eucharistic vestments, 
incense and such. Last year at a college re- 
union a classmate, a priest, whom I hadn’t 
seen in years, offered me a touching cour- 
tesy. “Would you like me to say Holy Com- 
munion for you tomorrow morning?” he 
asked. Then he warned me his churchman- 
ship wasn’t as fancy as mine. He was a coun- 
try parson, used to plain talk. The next 
morning in the college chapel it was clear 
that for him, too, a great door had opened 
into the heavenly places. His obvious devotion 
to our Lord, his utter recollection and hu- 
mility at the altar were unforgettable. 

The second door open. to priests is the 
door of our homes. The second test comes 
on his rounds—calling. “He never calls on 
us” is one of the common complaints of lay- 
men. Perhaps to the psychological tests 
given divinity students at our seminaries, 
might be added a consideration of flat feet 
and fallen arches. I can see no other excuse 
for failure in this respect, except, once again, 
submission to the Pauline “many adver- 
saries.” 

The priest’s friendly calls are infinitely 
helpful to the laity, and the advantages to 
the clergyman himself are numerous. He 
gets to know his people and is known of 
them. He gains their confidence. He can 
also learn from them. A devout priest: of 
this diocese once told me that if by Tuesday 
morning he hasn’t found his ideas for the 
next Sunday’s sermon, he goes to his card 
file, takes out two or three names, hit or 
miss. By the time he has talked with these pa- 
rishioners, heard their problems, glimpsed 
their family life, he has enough and plenty 
material for sermons. He also said he never 
calls on a family without first praying for 
them. 

I find that since so many of the clergy fail 
to call on parishioners, a notion has grown 
up that we shouldn’t bother the rector. Only 
last week a woman with a grave problem 
rang me up. She exclaimed, “I thought the 
rector would be too busy, so I’m asking 
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you.” My answer was abrupt. “He can 
never be too busy. That’s his job, hearing 
the troubles and helping solve the problems 
of his people.” 

You see, this misguided 
springs from moderation. 

There is one respect, however, in which a 
parish priest must practice moderation—in 
being a public figure. Our parish lies in a 
growing Connecticut city where the inter- 
ests and allures of apparent good works are 
diverse and numerous. We of the vestry find 
satisfaction that the rector threads his way 
carefully through them, doing his share but 
not heading up every committee in town. It 
must be difficult to avoid the pressure put 
on a clergyman. And yet how easily some 
succumb to it. You find their names on every 
conceivable petition. With honest convic- 
tion, or lest they be thought  stiff-necked 
Tories, they ally themselves with every 
alleged liberal movement. The men of Ath- 
ens suffered from the same condition, you'll 
remember, chasing after everything that was 
new, willing to listen to anything and every- 
thing, except the Gospel. Sooner or later 


notion also 


that type of pastor finds himself out on the ~ 


end of the limb, parochially and spiritually. 

In the few minutes that remain I would 
return to a sentiment expressed at the be- 
ginning—expressed too flippantly perhaps 
for such an august occasion as this: namely, 
that if you offer the merest morsel of an 
immoderate spiritual life to souls, they will 
snatch hungrily for it. This is the third 
great door open to a priest: the door to souls 
through spiritual counsel when God’s eternal 
love strives to break through their hard 
crust of ‘I’, ‘Me’ and ‘Mine’. 

Now, a moderate interior life is a contra- 
diction in terms. There is no such thing. A 
saint is a person who is never satisfied with 
spiritual mediocrity. That does not require 
great intellectual equipment, but it does re- 
quire great love. Succeeding generations of 
the church, in good times as well as bad, in 
peace and in persecution, reveal that even 
the most ignorant of us is capable of attain- 
ing a high standard of spiritual practices, a 
marked fastidiousness in regard to our 
souls. When we sing, “O, for a closer walk 
with God,” some of us desperately mean to 


gain it, at all costs. “Sanctity cannot be : 
ee without heroism.” 

And yet I am constantly getting the 6 
wash from people who have been put off 
line of thought and aspiration by t 
clergy. In more than one instance they y 
assured, “You don’t have to bother y 
head about all that.” If you have read 
book, you will recall that just that sor| 
brush-off handed to the questing soul « 
young man by a moderate Episcopal clei 
man was the genesis of “The Seven St 
Mountain.” 

While we may well be spared the is 
imaginaire, none of us can avoid, none she 
turn aside, that sincere and impelling 
sire for a closer walk. When we encoui 
hungry souls we must feed and refi 
them. When they are ignorant, we ni 
teach. When perplexed, explain and dir! 
make their souls docile to the Holy Gh 
We much approach people as souls, 1) 
vidual souls created and loved by the 
God and for whom. He died and rose ag} 

Only within the past few months | 
this concept of people as souls come cle: 
to my obtuse lay mind. It was durin; 
crowded week end in a mid-West paris 
week end involving talks to four differ 
groups of people and—a new -experienc 
going with the rector on a sick call. With 
warning, out of the clear blue, there cz 
the realization that these were more ft, 
creatures of flesh and blood, they were 
ing souls! That made all the difference b 
to my approach to them and to their ‘re 
tions, which were instantaneous. 

Into your hands will eventually be 
trusted the care of souls. Please God, 1 
will welcome it as a serious obligation ¢ 
an intense joy. Would that every priest 
his life’s end could say, “This is the Fa 
ter’s will which hath sent me, that of 
which He hath given me, I should lose ne 
ing.” (John 6:39) 

So these are the three great doors 0} 
to you: the altar, the home, the search 
soul. Go reverently through them, go fe 
lessly through them, go hopefully. L 
Esther in the Apocrypha, you will 
through door after door, until finally 1 
stand before the King. 
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St. LAWRENCE 
By Fra Angelico 


ss on, gentlemen of the graduating 
, pass on immoderately, never counting 
ost nor doubting the victory. And good 
have thou with thine honor! 


Contributors 
1e Reverend Frederick Ward Kates is 
wr of St. Stephen’s Church, Pittsfield, 
sachusetts. 
1e Reverend Hewitt B. Vinnedge is a 
ber of the faculty of Mississippi South- 
College. 
r. Jared S. Moore is a professor at 
tern Reserve University, Cleveland, 
). 


Mr. Richardson Wright is editor of House 
and Garden and a communicant of St. Paul’s 
Church, Norwalk, Connecticut. 


The Reverend Louis A. Haselmayer is 
an Oblate of Mount Calvary. 


Monachus Peripateticus is the pen name 
of a religious. 


Liberia 
We are in great need of a priest and a 
teacher for our Liberian Mission. We can 
use a man or a woman in the teaching post. 
If you can be of help, please write Fr. 


Joseph Parsell at Holy Cross Monastery, 
West Park, New York. 
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Beauty and Beatitude 


By Jarep S. Moore 


Thine eyes shall see the King in his 
beauty: they shall behold the land which is 
very far off.—Isaiah 33:17. 


T is common to hear it said that the 
| three great ideals which man seeks to 

attain and realize here on earth are truth, 
beauty, and goodness; and that in God all 
these ideals find their complete and_har- 
monious realization. Now, so far as truth 
and goodness are concerned this is clear 
enough: goodness is the ideal in the realm 
of conduct, and of course all that God does 
is good; truth is the ideal in the realm of 
thought, and of course all God’s thoughts 
are true. But is not beauty a matter primarily 
of the senses? Only material things, it would 
seem,—sunsets, flowers, pictures, poems, 
symphonies, etc..—can in any literal, dis- 
tinctive sense be called beautiful. But God 
is pure Spirit, without body, parts, or pas- 
sions: how then can we attribute the quality 
of beauty to Him? And yet, our yearning 
for beauty is as essential and ineradicable an 
element in man’s nature as is our longing 
for goodness and truth, and unless this 
yearning is satisfied in the beatitude of our 
final union with God, it can be no beatitude 
at all. 


Now the solution to this difficulty is to 
be found in the fact that the Catholic re- 
ligion is not a purely spiritual religion, 
strange as that statement may seem to 
many devout persons; but is a religion for 
the whole man, for the body as well as for 
the soul. The prominence of ritual and sac- 
rament in our worship bears constant wit- 
ness to that truth. Our faith does not teach 
us that matter or the flesh is evil, or was 
the creation of an evil god, as many of the 
early heretics believed. When “God said, 
Let there be lights in the firmament of the 
heavens,” He was creating by His almighty 
power and wisdom a real material sun and 
moon, and when He finished creating them, 
He “saw that it was good;” and so with the 
rest ofthe “six days.” All the beauty of the 
firmament above and of the earth beneath is 


God” that they are glorious too. 


the presentation in material form of 
wisdom, this goodness, this Spirit of | 
and it is on this account that we attribt) 
Him Supreme Beauty, and call the co 
with all its reflected glory His world. | 
because ‘“‘the heavens declare the glor 


And can all this be true of heaven! 
earth today, and yet cease to be so ir 
new heaven and the new earth herea 
In some sense it must be the case tha 
heaven of our beatitude is a place of sur 
ing beauty, of which the beauty of 
world is but a faint foreshadowing. g 
larly, just as in the contemplation of al 
tiful object on earth there is a sens 
union with or absorption in that objec 
in the Beatific Vision of God in heave 
are brought into final union with Him 
supremely beautiful One. 3 


Only with the spiritual eyes and ea 
the resurrection body, however, can we 
the King in His beauty” and hear the 
cious words that proceed out of His me 
and if there were no such spiritual 1} 
there could be no beauty in the life here< 
So, in the intermediate state between 
and the resurrection, when the soul is. 
arated from its body, there can be no s 
of the beautiful; and this deprivatio 
beauty we may readily admit to be afi 
punishment for those carnal sins in y 
the beauty of the body is transformed 
ugliness. But in the last day, when soul 
body are again united, this so long lost 
ulty is restored, and the redeemed 
equipped at last to enter upon their com 
beatitude. Then shall all things be as it 
beginning, “when the morning stars 
together, and all the sons of God she 
for joy.” 


Rule of life for men and women, f1 
Confraternity of the Christian Li 
Address C.C.L., Holy Cross Mona 
tery, West Park, New York. | 
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Book Reviews 
avr B. VINNEDGE, J Believe—So What? 
Vest Park: Holy Cross Press, 1949.) 
mo. paper. 75 Cents. 


iis is not an “intellectual” study of the 
ne Creed but an “outline” of the mean- 
of each statement of the Creed in the 
of the phrase. “So what?” “What dif- 
ice does belief in God, (as expressed 
ne Nicene Creed,) make in my daily 
is the theme. A concisely expressed 
ving of each phrase is made and fol- 
d by the question—so what?; and 
y splendid applications of phrases are 
_to show what belief in our Faith should 
can mean in daily life. 

ne book is written in simple and plain 
uage but not in “flippant” or modern 
x as the title may suggest. It can easily 
inderstood by the layman and_ should 
ide many illustrations and terse explana- 
> for use of the clergy. 

here is a slight difference in style in the 
chapter. Occasionally some points of 
‘ are different from the accustomed 
. It is a book primarily for the layman. 

—R. R. 


x) 


An Appeal 

Would any of our readers be able to 
elp Dr. T. K. Thomas, The Modern 
linics, Alleppey P. O., Travancore, 
outh India, who writes: “I am in- 
rested in books and journals in my 
yecialty such as American Journal 
| Opthalmology, Annals of Otology, 
hinology, and Laryngology, Radi- 
ogy, Digest of Treatment, Nutritional 
harts, etc., on the above subjects. I 
n very bady in need of a clinical 
licroscope at the lowest price possible. 
Vill you ask kind and sympathetic 
actors there to help a Christian prac- 
tioner on the other side of the 
orld?” 

Packages could be sent direct, or 
vything sent to. us here at West Park 
ill be forwarded to Dr. Thomas. 


* 


Sr. Louis or FRANCE 
By Fungai 


(Courtesy of the National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. Cc.) 
(Kress collection) 
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Intercessions 
Please join us in praying for: 

Father Superior visiting the convent of 
St. Helena at Helmetta, August 17-18; and 
the convent at Versailles, August 21-22. 

Father Parker giving a mission at St. An- 
drew’s Church, Mastic Beach, Long Island, 
August 14-21. 

Father Packard supplying at St. Andrew’s 
Church, Poughkeepsie, New York, Sunday, 


August 7; conducting a retreat at St. Mz 
Convent, Peekskill, New York, Septer 
9-11. , 
Father Adams supplying at Holy ( 
forter Church, Poughkeepsie, New Y 
Sunday, August 14. | 
Father Hawkins supplying at St. . 
drew’s Church, Poughkeepsie, August. 
Father Taylor conducting the semina 


and pre-seminarists retreat at Holy C 
Monastery, September 6-9. 


Maponna Aporinc THE Cuitp By Pintoricchio 


(Courtesy of the National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C.) 
(Kress collection) 


Fall Retreats 


Seminarists and Pre-seminarists—September 6 to 9—Father Taylor. 
Seminarists Associate only—September 20 to 23—Father Taylor. 
Priests—September 26-30—Father Hawkins. 


ee 
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QUESTION BOX 


[ do not think a really loving God wants 
Iple to live together who hate each other 
when one of them is cruel to the other 
e. Why, then, does the Church disap- 
ove of divorces? “Divorce” is not what 
> Church disapproves of, but re-marriage. 
1ere is much confusion about this even 
iong our own churchmen. Except for a 
ry few good reasons by which marriages 
y be annulled (i.e., dissolved because for 
rious reasons there had been no real mar- 
ge contract from the beginning) man can- 
= put asunder what God has joined to- 
ther, and consequently, although persons 
y be legally separated (1.e.,divorced) they 
2 still married to each other, and not 
e to remarry. No one is repelled from 
= Church just because he or she is sep- 
ited from husband or wife, but only if 
sre is remarriage. The way to build up 
re Christian families, and hence a Chris- 
n nation, is not to remove all the Christi- 
ity, but rather to stick more closely than 
ar to Christian marriage vows (Read St. 
ark 10). The few real such families exist 
cause somebody has had the fortitude to 
+k to the marriage vows in spite of per- 
ral grievances. (The ‘real fault lies, of 
irse, in poor instruction before marriage. ) 
ristian families do not, like Topsy, just 
yw. 

It seems to me that with the world going 
pieces the-Churches ought to stop fighting 
‘ong themselves and all agree to work 
jether. You are so right: they ought to 
p fighting among themselves, and each 
2 of us must pray for union. But it is so 
y to tell others what to do! We must not 
ume that because we have no strong 
iictions about our religion and the de- 


Notes 


connection with the General Conven- 
at San Francisco at the end of Septem- 
and into early October, a meeting of 
associates of the religious orders will 
‘eld. The Church of the Advent, 162 
cory Street, San Francisco, is the place ; 


a2. 


tails of it that others do not. Apparently, 
from experience, it very much does make a 
difference what you believe, because thou- 
sands of people get so excited about it, and 
so many have been willing to give their 
lives for what they believe. We must not, 
in our fervor for union, give up the Truth 
just to have fellowship, and if we were to 
unite, let us say, on the grounds of faith 
common to all the churches, we would have 
nothing left to believe in. And no scheme 
for union can be worthy of the name without 
a plan to include the Roman Communion. 
We can, and often do, work together even 
if we disagree. Perhaps, as is so often the 
case, we shall come nearer in agreement the 
more we work together. Let us hope and 
pray it may be so. 


What are “communion candles’? This 
question is asked frequently. Fifty or sixty 
years ago it was considered extreme to have 
any candles at all on the Altar. Then it be- 
came customary in most places to use two 
for celebrations of the Holy Communion at 
least. These candles came to be called “com- 
munion” candles, and the name has stuck. 
Actually, when there are other candles 
lighted on the Altar for Holy Communion 
(as there are in many churches six lighted 
for sung or parish masses) it is needless to 
add the other two so that we end up with 
eight, more than even the Roman Church 
calls for! There is nothing sacrosanct about 
the two communion candles, so called. Any 
candles will do. The rule is this: TWO or 
SIX for mass; never EIGHT. 


(All questions should be addressed to: 
Question Box, Holy Cross Magazine, West 
Park, New York). 


the time and date, 7:30 a. m., Saturday, 
October 1. Mass will be followed by break- 
fast and a meeting. Associates of our com- 
munity who will be in the vicinity are urged 
to attend and represent O.H.C. Those who 
plan to be present should notify Miss Made- 
line Jacobsen, 477 Turk Street, San Fran- 
cisco 2, by September 15. 
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An Ordo of Worship and Intercession Aug. - Sept. 19 


16 Within the Octave of the Assumption BVM Semidouble W gl col 2) of the Holy Spirit 3) fo 
Church or Bishop cr pref BVM through Octave unless otherwise directed—for all shrines of our . 


17 Within the Octave W Mass as on August 16—for St Andrew’s School 
18 Within the Octave W gl col 2 St Helena W 3) of the Holy Spirit cr—for the Order of St Helena 
19 Within the Octave W Mass as on August 16—for the Confraternity of the Love of God 

20 St Bernard Ab CD Double W gl col 2) Assumption cr—for the Priests Associate 


21 10th Sunday after Trinity Semidouble G gl col 2) St ere nas de Chantal W 3) Assumption c 
of Trinity—for schools of prayer 


22. Octave of the Assumption Gr Double W gl cr—for the Liberian Mission 


23. Vigil of St Bartholomew V col 2) of St Mary 3) for the Church or Bishop—for the bishop i 
Church 


24 St Bartholomew Ap Double II Cl R gl cr pref of Apostles—for the missions in India 

25 St Louis KC Double W gl—for all in temporal authority 

26 Friday G Mass of Trinity x col 2) of the Saints 3) ad lib—for the Faithful Departed 
27 Of St Mary Simple W gl col 2) of the Holy Spirit 3) for the Church or Bishop pref BVM (Venera 


—for guidance to General Convention 


28 11th Sunday after Trinity Semidouble G gl col 2) St. Augustine BCD cr pref of Trinity—for the 4 
of the Holy Cross 


29 Beheading of St John Baptist Gr Double R gl—for work in prisons 
30 Tuesday G Mass of Trinity xi col 2) of the Saints 3) ad lib—for the Oblates of Mount Calvary 
31 St Aidan BC Simple W gl col 2) of the Saints 3) ad lib—for the Order of St Augustine 


September 1 St Giles Ab Simple W gl col 2) of the Saints 3) ad lib—for the Seminarists Associate 
2 St Stephen of Hungary KC Double W gl—for the increase of the ministry 
3 Of St Mary Simple W Mass as on August 27—for Christian family life 


4 12th Sunday after Trinity Semidouble G gl col 2) of the Saints 3) ad lib er pref of Trinity—foi 
deaf dumb and blind H 


5. Monday G Mass of Trinity xii col 2) of the Saints 3) for the faithful departed 4) ad lib—for M 
Calvary Santa Barbara 


6 Tuesday G Mass of Trinity xii col 2) of the Saints 3 ad lib—for the Confraternity of the Gieistion 
T Wednesday G Mass as on September 6—for the ill and suffering 

8 Nativity BVM Double II Cl W gl cr pref BVM—for religious vocations 

9 Friday G Mass as on September 6—for the spirit of penitence 


10 Of St Mary Simple W Mass of Nativity BVM gl col 2) of the Holy Spirit 3) for the Church or Bi 
pref BVM (Nativity)—/for the peace of the world 


11 13th Sunday after Trinity Semidouble G gl col 2) of the Saints 3) ad lib cr pref of Trinity—for s 
work 


12 Monday G Mass of Trinity xiii col 2) of the Saints 3) for the faithful departed 4) ad lib—for the | 
Cross Press 


13 Tuesday G Mass of Trinity xiii col 2) of the Saints 3) ad lib—for the return of the lapsed 

14 Exaltation of the Holy Cross Gr Double R gl cr pref of Passiontide—for the Order of the Holy ¢ 
15 Seven Sorrows BVM Gr Double W gl cr pref BVM (Transfixion)—for the Autumn Catholic Congr 
16 St Cyprian BM Double R gl col/2) St Ninian BC—For persecuted Christians 


—~ 
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Press Notes 


“Tf the HOLY CROSS MAGAZINE 

cannot pay its way, I think you should 
liscontinue publishing.” This was the 
reaction of one subscriber to our letter 
n the July issue. Others felt differently. 
‘It is unthinkable that the Magazine 
should be given up.” “I am distressed 
o learn that there is a possibility that 
you may have to stop publication. I in- 
slose a check for $25., etc.”” From an- 
yther, “I am simply amazed to learn 
hat the Magazine is in need of support. 
' cannot understand why Catholics are 
30 slow to support such a fine publi- 
‘ation. Here is my check for $5.” And, 
o quote one more, “The Church at 
large will be the poorer if you are 
orced to drop the Magazine. I inclose 
check $5 for two Gift-subscriptions.” 
All in all, we are encouraged, but we 
till have a long road to travel if the 
Viagazine is ever to pay its way. One 
subscriber did this: sent us a very en- 
ouraging letter with a check for $25. 
is a thank offering. But he didn’t stop 
here. He got three new subscribers for 
is! We know, of course, that some of 
yur subscribers are even now doing all 
hey possibly can for us, but there must 
9e others who could send us at least 
yne new suscription. And all can say 
ome prayers for us. 
_ At this time when we are trying to 
sconomize, will you please help us by 
ybserving these simple rules: 1. Please 
enew your subscription promptly. 2. If 
fou contemplate moving please notify 
is of address change at least four weeks 
n advance. 3. Do not ask us to make 
emporary changes of address—nothing 
inder four months, please. 4. Send a 
mall offering for our postage fund 
vhen asking us to mail the copies you 
nissed through some fault of your 
ywn. 5. In requesting a change of ad- 
lress give the old as well as the new 
iddress, and your name exactly as it 
ippears on your copies of the Maga- 
ine. 

Please tell your friends about the 
TOLY CROSS MAGAZINE and THE 
IOLY CROSS PRESS. We will gladly 
end a sample copy, and a list of 
rublications. 
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From a Subscriber— 


“T take this opportunity of saying how 
helpful I find the devotional articles 
in 


THE HOLY GROSS MAGAZINE” 


12 Issues Yearly $2.50 
add 25c postage outside U. S. 


West Park N. Y. 


PURE IRISH LINEN FOR THE CHURCH, also 
finest cottons, cassock cloth, Imported Embroidery 
designs, patterns for all Vestments, “Waxt” thread, 
instruction books, Etc. Samples Free. 


MARY FAWCETT CO. 


Box 146, Plainfield, N. J. 


SHRINE OF OUR LADY OF CLEMENCY 


Continuous Novena 
Write for Booklet 


ST. CLEMENT’S CHURCH 
20th & Cherry Philadelphia (3) 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 
MOUNT SAINT GABRIEL 
PEEKSKILL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


College Preparatory and General Courses. Music, Art, 
Dramatics, Typing, Modified Kent Plan. Under the care 
of the Sisters of Saint Mary. 


For Catalogue address THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


New Publications 


I BELIEVE—SO WHAT? 


An Inquiry concerning the Faith of the 
Nicene Creed. By the Rev’d Dr. Vin- 


nedge. Paper 75c Postpaid. 


OUR OFFERING 

Some Notes on the Liturgy 

By the Rev'd Father Gavitt. 

Paper. 75e Postpaid. 


HOLY CROSS PRESS 
West Park N. Y. 
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The Church Pension Fund 


and its Subsidiaries 
administered for the benefit of the Church 


The Church Hymnal Corp. 


Publishers of The Hymnal; Book of 
Common Prayer; A Prayer Book for 
Soldiers and Sailors; Book of Offices 
for Certain Occasions; Stowe’s Cleri- 
cal Directory. 


The Church Life lAcurente 


Corporation 


Offers low cost insurance and annuity 
contracts to clergy who wish to sup- 
plement the protection for their fam- 
ilies given by the Pension Fund, and 
to lay officials and active lay workers 
of the Church, either voluntary or 
paid, and their immediate families. 


The Church Fire Insurance 


Corporation 


Low cost fire and windstorm insur- 
ance on property owned by or closely 
affiliated with the Church, and on the 
residence and personal property of 
the clergy. 


Further information available by ad- 
dressing any of the above at 


20 Exchange Place New York 5 


ST. HILDA GUILD, Ine. 
147 EAST 47th STREET 
New York 
Church Vestments, Ecclesiastical Embroideries and Altar 


Linen. Conference with reference to the adornment of 
Churches. 


Telephone: Eldorado 5-1058 


SAINT ANNE’S SCHOOL 


181 Appleton Street Arlington Heights 
Massachusetts 
% A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Kindergarten through high school, conducted by the 
Sisters of Saint Anne. Near Boston. Terms moderate. 
Address 
The Sister Secretary 
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SOWERS 
PRINTING COMPANY 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania 
PERIODICALS and BOOKS 
General Commercial Printing 
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~The Anglican Missa 


Revised American Edition 


Bound in red fabrikoid with gold edg 
leather tabs, ribbon markers. Printed 
slightly tinted, thin paper of rag conte 


Ordinary and Canon 
in Two Colors 


Price $50. 


Te Frank Gavin 


Liturgical Foundation 


Mount Sinai Long Island, New Y« 


THE SISTERS OF ST. MAR 


Altar Bread, Cards, Illuminations to order, ¢ 
Embroidery on Linen, St. Mary’s Convent, Pe 
INOS 


Church Embroidery on Silk, St. Mary’s Hospit 
West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Rosaries, St. Mary’s-in-the-Field, Valhalla, N. 


RETREATS 
St. Martin’s House, Bernardsville, New ] 


Metropolitan Groups (Mixed) limit 30; Confrate 
Guilds, S. C. K.; Associate Memberships; own dir 
Address for Schedule reservations Edwin S. Utley, — 
72nd Street, New York 23, N. Y. ? 


PRAYING FOR THE DEAI 


Send for this Tract, which explains the tea 
of the Church about the Faithful Departed. 
THE GUILD OF ALL SOULS 


The Rev'd Franklin Joiner, D.D. 
2013 Apple Tree Street, Philadelphia, 2 


SISTERS OF ST. JOHN BAPT 
ST. MARGUERITE’S GUEST HOU 
Moderate rates, fine country home 


Convent St. John Baptist 
Ralston, N. J. 


HANSMAN & WINTER 


ING. 


THE PRINTERS 


231 - 233 Main St., Poughkeepsie, N. 
Book and Job Work Our Special 


